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For Friend’s Review. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


It was mentioned in page 259, that W. Allen 
in 1822 visited the Waldenses, in the neighbour- 
hood of Piedmont, and shortly afterwards wrote 
to the Emperor a particular account of the suf- 
ferings to which those people were exposed; 
which letter was sent to Verona by a special 
messenger. Near the end of 1832, a letter from 
S. Grellet, who was still travelling on the conti- 
nent, contained the following anecdote respecting 
the reception and effect of this communication. 
When this letter was sent to the Emperor's 
residence, he was out, but returning late at night, 
he received and read it. Baron Wylie, going 
into his apartment at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, found Alexander sitting at the table in 
‘ears. Surprised and alarmed, he inquired the 
cause of his trouble, when the Emperor, point- 
ing to the letter, answered—* Read that, and see 
whether I can help being afflicted for those dear 
Waldenses.”” He then made a donation for the 
establishment of a hospital at La Tour. 

The care taken by W. Allen to render his ac- 
quaintance with persons in the higher walks of 
life subservient to the promotion of extensive 
plans of benevolence, has been repeatedly men- 
tioned in this review. His late journeys upon 
the continent having enlarged his sphere of ac- 
quaintance, caused a correspondent increase of 
literary labour. ‘The plans which he had long 
contemplated for improving the condition of the 
labouring classes, were adjusted to the circum- 
stances of the different countries, and manuscript 
copies were sent to most of the rulers whom he 
had visited. From the kings of Bavaria and 
Wirtemburg, letters were received near this time, 
expressive of the utmost gratitude for the interest 
which he manifested in the improvement of their 
people, with an assurance of their disposition to 
employ their influence and power in furtherance 
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of his designs. And any one who carefully ex- 
amines these memoirs, must perceive that his 
letters and visits to men in authority were 
prompted by a desire to enlist them in the great 
work to which he devoted so large a part of his 
life—the elevation and improvement of the lower 
classes of the community ; and that a vain ambi- 
tion to add importance to his own character by 
mingling with the wealthy and the powerful, 
had no place in his mind. 

About the beginning of 1833, W. Allen appre- 
hended himself religiously required to unite once 
more with his friend, Stephen Grellet, in a visit, 
in which he was then engaged, to some parts of 
the continent. He had, in 1827, oatdiil 4 third 
time, and the prospect of leaving his wife and his 
interesting engagements in his native land, to en- 
counter the hardships and dangers of a journey 
to the continent, especially to Spain, through 
which he expected to pass, was painful to his 
feelings. But, he observes, “I must give up 
every thing to my Divine Master. He has been 
graciously with me all my life long, to the pre- 
sent hour.”’ In this prospect he had the satis- 
faction to find that his wile freely resigned him 
to the service. 

On the 3rd of 2nd month, W. Allen joined 
his friend Stephen Grellet, at Bayonne, where 
they were obliged to perform a quarantine of 
several days, on account of the cholera. But 
that time was not passed in idleness. There 
were great numbers of poor in the place, to 
whom assistance had beenusually rendered with 
very little discrimination; and our friends had 
several conferences with the principal municipal 
authorities, to whom they imparted such infor- 
mation as their experience had rendered familiar 
to them, in relation to the proper modes of re- 
lieving the wants of the indigent. The plans 
for this purpose which W. Allen prepared, were 
translated into French, and delivered to a com- 
mittee of citizens, who were selected to have 
charge of the business; and, from the interest 
which the subject excited, there was encourage- 
ment to hope that considerable good would be 
accomplished. The plans, proposed for adoption, 
included the providing of employment for the 
poor, the elevation of their morals, and the dif- 
fusion of instruction. Opportunities of spread- 
ing religious information were also embraced, 
principally by the distribution of tracts. Infor- 
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$$$ 
mation received after leaving Bayonne confirm- | dition of the poor, and the extension of ,, 
ed the belief that their philanthropic labours | enable them to provide for their own cy... 
there would not prove to have been in vain. They laid down the proposition, as est, 
On the 16th, their quarantine having expired, | by the history of all nations, that ignorance jg ( 
they commenced a toilsome and perilous journey | parent of crime; that it produces idlencce ...., 
among the Pyrenees, for Madrid, the capital of | sloth, and a tendency to indulgences connected 
Spain, where they arrived on the 20th. Although | with mere animal existence; while the ¢o<,.. 
they were strangers, and Protestants in a Roman | for useful knowledge stimulates the intellect, acl 
Catholic country, they soon met with friends | increases the capacity for usefulness, aa 
among different ranks in society. ‘They were | they urged the importance of training the yoy, 
kindly received by C. P. Van Ness, the Ameri- | to the pursuit of sound useful knowledge, an) 
can Minister, at whose house they twice held | the adoption of good moral and religious pri 
religious meetings; and his son, Cornelius Van} ples. Among the evils which appeared to ¢p. 
Ness, who was well versed in the Spanish lan-| mand the restraining authority of governmer: 
guage, kindly agreed to accompany them, in a} the spirit of gambling, particularly in lotteries, 
visit which they were desirous of making to the | was specially noticed ; and the injury to morals. 
various establishments for the suppression of | frequently caused by the delusive hopes afford, 
crimes, or the relief of distress. by lotteries was pointed out. | 
By the aid of the English Ambassador, they In the second place, the condition of thp 
were introduced to Count de Ofalia, the minister | peasantry was brought into view, many of whom 
of the interior, who had been in America, and | were observed to be living in idleness and penu- 
had some knowledge of our society. He re-| Ty, while there were large tracts of good Jan 
ceived them with kindness, and procured per- | lying half cultivated, upon which these peasants, 
mission, from the king, for them to visit the | with proper encouragement, might support them. 
prisons and charitable establishments in Madrid. | selves in comfort, and furnish a considerable 
As the British government was then preparing | revenue to the proprietors. The expediency of 
the measures, which were soon afterwards car- | patronizing, by government, a system similar to 
ried into effect, for the abolition of slavery in the | the rural colonies in England, was suggested: 
West Indies, they endeavoured to convince this | and they expressed the pleasure with which they 
minister, that Spain ought to adopt a similar | had observed the efforts of the king and queen 
course. They also endeavoured to impress upon | to improve and encourage some of the benevo- 
him the propriety of an efficient remedy for the | lent institutions, modestly intimating the further 
prevailing mendicity, and the advantages of as-| meliorations of which they were susceptible. 
signing allotments of land to the agricultural la- One important defect in the prisons which 
bourers. Whether these benevolent suggestions | came under their notice, was the want of classi- 
were productive of any permanent effect or not, | fication, in consequence of which the novices in 
they were respectfully heard. vice were associated with the most hardened 
The particulars of the visits which were sub- | and accomplished villains. ‘This defect, and its 
sequently paid to those institutions, though high-| necessary consequences, were forcibly urged, 
ly interesting, must be omitted in this review.| and the advantages accruing from the modes 
But when these visits were completed, they | adopted in other countries, particularly in the 
thought it right to prepare, for the information | United States, were explained. ‘he practice 
and inspection of the government, a general re-| which, it seems, they had witnessed, of com- 
port of the observations which they had made, | pelling the criminals to work in chains, exposed 
and the improvements which their extensive ac- | to public view, was held up as calculated to pre- 
quaintance with such establishments in other | vent all hope of their reformation. The harden- 
countries, enabled them to suggest. ing and brutalizing effects of exposing criminals 
In this report, they first stated the object of| to the public gaze, must now be obvious enough 
their visit to be a desire, under an apprehension | to men of much less sensibility and discernment 
of, duty, and the influence of the gospel, which | than 8. Grellet and W. Allen; and yet, there 
teaches peace on earth and good will towards | was a time, not seventy years ago, when even 
man, to promote the happiness of the human in Philadelphia, convicts might be seen at work, 
family, without respect to nations or religious | under the eye of an overseer, in the public 
profession. They then adverted to several par- | streets. 
ticulars to which they desired to call the atten-| The slavery of the coloured race, though not 
tion of the Spanish authorities. connected with their visits to the institutions of 
‘The first of these was the prevalence of men-| Madrid, and, more particularly, the shelter and 
dicity, upon which it was justly remarked E encouragement afforded by the Spanish colonies 
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alms, indiscriminately given, tend to support an| to the African slave-trade, constituted a part 0! 
idle and profligate class, and to keep up arace of| this unflattering report. While they did not a‘ 
beggars, which operates to weaken and demo-| tempt to palliate or conceal the part taken by the 
ralize the community. Hence the necessity and | people of England or the United States in the 
imporiance of a proper inspection into the con-! slavery of the negroes, they unflinchingly, ye! 
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u the justice and expediency of 
et reaige. of barbarism within the 
Spanish dominions. 

The communication was closed with the 
avowal of a desire for the happiness of the king 
and queen, and a belief that with such a coun- 

and so fine a people, nothing was wanting 
bat 8 series of arrangements, which the king 
had power to make, to enable Spain to give an 
example to surrounding nations of what may be 
done, when the spirit of industry is roused, en- 
couraged, and judiciously applied. 

Whether this report was productive of any 
salutary influence on the measures of govern- 
ment, it does not appear to have given offence ; 
for our friends were soon afterwards invited to 
yisit the king and queen at their palace, where 
they were kindly and respectfully treated, though 
nothing remarkable occurred. ‘They also re- 
ceived a written permit to visit the prisons of 
Valencia and Barcelona. 

The road between Madrid and Valencia being 
much infested by banditti, who frequently plun- 
der the travellers, the authorities at the former 
place offered to send a company of horsemen with 
our friends to protect them; but this offer they 
were not free to accept. At Valencia they were 
escorted to the various prisons by officers of 
government, apparently to protect them from the 
insults, to which the singularity of their appear- 
ance and manners might otherwise have exposed 
them. 

In this city and its institutions they found 
some things to commend, but much to deplore. 
‘The venality of the officers of government, which 
has been long and generally known, was such 
that almost all who were wealthy, however crimi- 
nal, might escape by bribery. ‘The oppression 
to which the peasantry of the country were sub- 
jected, from tithes and imposts, left them very 
little to support their families, and stimulate their 
exertions. A fine country, with a genial climate, 
is thus, by bigotry and oppression, filled with a 
miserable population. Yet a number of inte- 
resting friendships were formed, and some op- 
portunities were found for religious communica- 
tions. 

After visiting the different institutions at Bar- 
celona, our friends addressed a second communi- 
cation to the king and queen, in which they 
exposed the condition of the country, the causes 
of some of the evils existing among the people, 
and the remedies which ought to be applied, 
with a freedom and honesty which are probably 
too seldom the accompaniments of addresses 
designed for the royal ear. Yet such is the 
Christian spirit evidently pervading the commu- 
nication, that it seems impossible even for the 
pride of royalty to be offended by it. These 
communications appear to have been prepared 
by W. Allen, but submitted to the revision of his 
companion. 

On a retrospect of their labours in Spain, W. 
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Allen remarks: “In our visit to this country we 
have met with divers valuable individuals, and 
with much to claim our sympathy; the retro- 
spect of the opportunities which have been 
afforded for religious communication, with per- 
sons of various classes, and under different cir- 
cumstances, is attended with peace; and we 
have been fully convinced of the importance of 
personal association in order to prepare the way 
for future usefulness. The foundation has been 
laid for correspondence in the parts that have 
been visited, and we hope that the opening will 
be wisely and cautiously improved. It is en- 
couraging to believe, that, though much hidden 
from outward observation, there is a precious 
seed scattered*through this nation; and we trust 
that the Lord of the harvest will, in his own 
time, cause it to spring up yet more conspicu- 
ously, and bring forth fruit. We learned that a 
considerable number of the Roman Catholies in 
many parts of Spain, maintain the principles of 
Archbishop Fenelon, and are acquainted with 
the nature of true spiritual worship; but such is 
the overwhelming influence of the priests, and 
there is so much gross ignorance among the 
people, that great prudence and care are requisite 
in any attempts to diffuse knowledge, or to pro- 
mote the cause of truth.”’ 

Our friends left the Spanish dominions on the 
28th of 3d month, with a thankful persuasion 
that they had been divinely guided in their jour- 
ney through this dark and bigoted land, and from 
subsequent information it appeared that their 
visit was paid at the only time when it could be 
done; for there were obstructions which were 
just removed, and the popular tumults which 
arose soon after their departure, would unques- 
tionably have closed their way, had they been 
still in the country. 

Afier leaving the Spanish dominions, our 
friends occupied about three weeks in travelling 
through France, visiting schools and religious 
persons on their way. At Paris they had two 
interesting interviews with the Duke de Broglie, 
in which the subject of negro slavery was 
brought under discussion; and though nothing 
very specific appears in the narrative, we may 
readily believe that the zeal for meliorating the 
condition of the negro race, for which the Duke 
is conspicuous, was somewhat quickened by his 
intercourse with such men as S. Grellet and W, 
Allen. 

In a little less than three months from the 
time of leaving home, W. Allen was favoured 
to return in safety to his residence at Stoke 
Newington. 





(To be continued.) 





The Chinese proverb says, “A lie has no 
legs, and cannot stand; but it has wings, and 
can fly far and wide.’’— Hochelaga. 
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From the North American Review. 
JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 
(Concluded from page 301.) 


The way was now open for Huss. A dreary 
winter and a joyless spring had passed away, 
the smiting heats of summer had bowed him 
down, and thus long he had waited for the poor 
boon of a public audience, which had been with- 
held, as if the delay were a favour, instead of a 
sentence of imprisonment, weariness, and sorrow. 
How ardently he longed for an opportunity to 
face his accusers appears in such phrases as 
these :—*O, why am I not led forth to the fu- 
neral pile, rather than thus prevented from being 
heard?” Rather than be thus basely stifled, I 
prefer to have my body burned with fire; I am 
anxious that every Christian shall know what 
are my last words.”” His time at last arrived. 
His public examination was appointed for the 
4th of June, though not till after an attempt had 
been made to get him condemned without a 
hearing. ‘This scandalous mancuvre was baf- 
fled by the prompt intervention of his faithful 
countrymen, whose remonstrances had such an 
effect on Sigismund, that he compelled the hasty 
judges to submit to the tedious process of an 
open audience. A deputation had already been 
sent to Gotleben, to examine the prisoner in 
secret, in order to draw from him a recantation, 
or at least an avowal of heretical opinions. But 
though, as he tells us, he suffered greatly from 
the insults of his tormentors, he neither lost his 
temper, nor was betrayed into any imprudent 
concessions, 

Glad, however, as he was to obtain a public 
hearing, he was well aware of the change in his 
prospects since the day when the summons to 
Constance had lifted him, as by a miracle, from a 
bed of sickness. ‘The question, as he clearly 
perceived, was no longer an open one. In a 
letter written about this time he says,—* All 
was decided by the council, previously to my 
being thrown into prison.”” He knew, also, that 
he had been stigmatized in a document published 


were Germans at Constance, some of whom had 
not forgotten the shame and confusion of the 
memorable secession from the University of 
Prague. Besides, the past and present troubles 
in Bohemia, with the fear of future disorders 
urged the friends of peace to remove the author 
of them. We need only add the vague ang 
slippery character of the crime of heresy, the 
most intelligible definition of which is, a substi. 
tution of private opinion for the doctrine of the 
universal church, and it is evident at once how 
little was to be hoped from a body which, 
calling itself the church universal, had only to 
declare its disallowance of an article to make 
that article ipso facto heretical. The plain 
became his own judge, and wo to the defendant, 
On the 5th of June, the cardinals, prelates, 
and a large body of the inferior clergy, met at 
the Franciscan monastery, to which Huss had 
been brought back from Gotleben. The pri- 
soner was introduced. Months of severe cop. 
finement, and the pains of sharp disease, had 
deepened the paleness of those thin, but not 
harsh features, whose mild expression so attracts 
us in his portrait. But the signature of suffering 
on the human countenance, which more than 
tears or moving speech goes straight to the heart 
of a fellow-man, was lost upon these cruel in- 
quisitors. He was left to stand awhile in a cor- 
ner of the hall, till his judges had sated them- 
selves with gazing on him. His books were 
then shown to him, and acknowledged to be his. 
The reading of articles against him commenced. 
But as soon as he attempted to reply, he was 
interrupted by such an uproar, that he could not 
be heard. “I thought,” he said, * that the council 
possessed more good-breeding, charity, and disci- 
pline.”” After waiting a little, he appealed to 
the Holy Scriptures. The outery grew more 
furious. “That is not the question,” was the 
clamour. ‘The scene has been described by 
Luther in his rough way. “ They all,” says 
he, “ began to rage like wild boars; the bristles 
of their backs stood on an end; they wrinkled 
their brows and whetted their tusks.” The 





by the commissioners appointed to examine his| assembly broke up in confusion. After two 
case, as a heretic and a seducer of the people.| days they met again, and this time, the emperor 
It was, indeed, too late for argument or rhetoric, being present, preserved tolerable decency; 
or the persuasive power of simple innocence, to} though, when Huss declared that he would wil- 
save him. He was surrounded by a network | lingly have his sonl where Wyeliffe was, he 
of hostile influences, too strong to be broken! was greeted with a roar of laughter. He was 
through. As a denouncer of clerical corruption, | charged with holding Wycliffe’s errors. ‘This 
he had probably dealt too familiarly with the | he denied, not regarding as errors those doctrines 
dignity of the order, to be forgiven. He was,) of Wycliffe which he himself professed, On 
moreover, a stumbling-block in the way of union, | these and other points the examination continued 
for he would not admit the infallibility of the) for some time, and was finally adjourned to the 
couneil, the great instrumentof union. He was} next day. As Huss was retiring, Sigismund, 
a miniature Wycliffe; and the council, by the} still uneasy at his own equivocal position, culled 
sweeping sentence passed on the master, had | him back, and endeavoured by persuasions and 
committed itself to the condemnation of the dis- | threats to induce him to submit unreservedly to 
ciple. He was a Realist, and the Parisian No-} the authority of the council. He replied, that 
minalists were not on that account disposed to| he was periectly ready to retract, if any thing 
look leniently on his other delinquencies. ‘There! better than his own doctrine could be show? 











In the third audience, a long list of arti- 


him. , 
cles, professing to be taken from Huss’s works, 
were read. Some he acknowledged, some he | and religious martyrs, in exciting the indignation 


denied, and some he defended. An attempt was 
made to induce him to confess his errors, to ab- 
‘ure them, and swear never to teach them. He 
could not confess an error till it was proved to 
be such, and he could not abjure what he had 
been falsely charged with maintaining. ‘The 
emperor, provoked by his obstinacy, declared, 
that, if he did not recant, he ought to be burned 
to death. Huss made no reply, and was re- 
manded to prison, whither the faithful John de 
Chium attended him. When he arrived there, 
he was so exhausted with illness and fatigue that 
he could seareely stand. ‘Thus ended the three 
audiences, throughout which all the arts and 
assaults of his adversaries had not been able to 
shake his firmness in the smallest point. Asa 
man and a Christian he had no cause to blush 
for his bearing on those trying days. It was 
what might have been expected from the patient 
but determined tone of his letters. In these ad- 
mirable writings, so full of piety, of affection, 
and of resignation, we see the genuine goodness 
of his nature. Never for a moment does he 
think of a compromise with his persecutors. 
Constant, but not obstinate, severe but not vin- 
dictive, ready to die for the truth, but not ambi- 
tious of the parade of martyrdom, he excites our 
admiration, while he hardly seems to need our 
pity. If his phrases are sometimes harsh, they 
do not seem to be the utterance of personal spite, 
but the plain, unmeasured speech of one who 
identifies himself with the cause for which he 
suffers. ‘That they are not more bitter is ama- 
zing, when we remember his wrongs and his 
woes. 

His condemnation, though yet delayed in the 
hope of pressing him to an abjuration of his 
errors, was virtually decreed. How far he was 
a heretic, we will not undertake to say. Nor 
are we prepared to deny that some of his 
doctrines were erroneous, and possibly unsafe. 
But that he was an honest man, and a much 
better man than many of his judges, we have no 
doubt; and, as he said of Wycliffe, we are quite 
willing to say of him,—“ We should be willing 
to have our souls where he is.” Nor is it 
necessary to pass too severe a sentence on the 
acts of the council. ‘The horror of heresy in 
those days was extreme, and perhaps most in- 
tense with those who felt themselves nearest its 
verge. ‘To pursue it with all the terrors of the 
church was to make their own lapse less possi- 
ble, and at the same time to vindicate their 
orthodoxy in the eyes of the world. The bru- 
tality, too, of public assemblies is proverbial, 
and, shameful as it is, must not be regarded as a 
fair index of private character. Be that as it 
may, these scandalous condemnations, like the 
old state trials for treason, leave one agreeable 
impression on the mind,—a sense of gratitude 
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that such things have had their day; and the 


| consoling -reflection that the blood of political 


of mankind against such enormities, has not been 
without fruit. 

The sands of life were now running low, but 
the trials of the victim were not over. He was 
beset again and again with exhortations to recant, 
to which he ever returned the same constant 
refusal. He asked for a confessor, and chose 
Paletz, his greatest adversary. Instead of Pa- 
letz, a monk was sent, from whom he received 
absolution. Paletz, however visited him once 
more, to urge him to abjure his errors. The 
meeting was a very affecting one. Huss asked 
pardon of Paletz for some words which he had 
uttered before the council. Paletz pressed him 
to recant. Huss calmly refused, and in the most 
gentle manner reproved his countryman, once 
his friend, for his cruel treatment of him. Pa- 
letz was moved to tears. On the 24th of June 
it was resolved to condemn his books to the 
flames, in the hope that he might thus be in- 
duced to yield. But this sentence produced no 
effect. The day of his own condemnation not 
having been fixed, several of his last letters are 
written in the expectation of death, which might 
come upon him at any time. ‘Though now and 
then his heart sinks within him, as he dwells on 
his approaching fate, these struggles are soon 
over, and his spirit returns to its wonted con- 
stancy. He takes the most affectionate leave of 
his friends, dividing among them his books and 
garments, giving kind advice to such as needed it, 
remembering with especial interest his Bethle- 
hem flock. He prays God to forgive his ene- 
mies, and hopes that more vigorous champions 
of the truth will be raised up after him. His 
last letter, in which he takes his farewell of some 
of his friends, ends with the wish,—* May Gal- 
lus”? (his successor at the Bethlehem chapel) 
“preach the word of God to you; and may all 
of you, my beloved, listen attentively to it and 
keep it in your hearts !” 

On the 6th of July he completed his forty- 
second year. On the same day he was con- 
demned and burned at the stake. The fifteenth 
general session of the council was held in the 
principal church of the city; a cardinal presided, 
and the emperor in full state was present. ‘T'he 
oceasion had drawn an immense concourse of 
spectators. Huss arrived while mass was cele- 
brating, and was kept without, that the holy 
service might not be profaned by the presence 
of a heretic. Having been introduced, he was 
led to a high stool, that all might see him. Here 
he prayed for some time, while the preacher of 
the council was discoursing from the text,— 
“That the body of sin might be destroyed.” 
The reading of articles against him then be- 
gan, to which he was forbidden to reply till 
the whole list was finished. They could not, 
however, entirely silence him. Being charged 
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with giving himself out as the fourth person in 
the ‘Trinity, he repeated aloud the Athanasian 
creed. Being accused of having appealed to 
Jesus Christ, he repeated the appeal. Having 
occasion to speak of “the public protection and 
faith of the emperor,” he looked Sigismund full 
in the face, and the false man blushed deeply.* 
At length sentence was pronounced, first against 
his books, and then against hiinself. His books 
were to be burned, and himself to be degraded. 
Huss fell on his knees, praying,—* Lord Jesus, 
pardon my enemies! thou knowest that they 
have falsely accused me. Pardon them of thy 
infinite mercy!" ‘The ceremony of degradation 
immediately followed. He was first dressed in 
full canonicals, and a sacramental cup placed in 
his hand. ‘They then exhorted him to retract. 
Again he refused. ‘The cup was taken from his 
hand, and the vestments drawn off one by one, 
with a curse for each. ‘They then clipped his 
hair to efface the tonsure, and placed on his 
head a paper cap of acubit’s height, painted over 
with shapes of devils, and bearing the word 
“arch-heretic,” and so devoted his soul, as they 
said, to the infernal spirits. ‘And I,” he replied, 
“commit my soul to Thee, who didst wear a 
crown of thorns.’”’ He was now delivered over 
to the secular power, and led out to execution. 
He was followed by the princes of the empire, 
with a band of eight hundred armed men, at 
whose heels came an immense multitude. ‘The 
train took the way of the bishop’s palace, that 
Huss might see the burning of his own books. 
He smiled at the sight. When he reached the 
stake he fell upon his knees and recited some of 
the penitential psalms, and often repeated the 
words,—* Into thy hands, O God, I commend 
my spirit.” As he was about to speak to the 
people, he was forbidden by the imperial vicar, 
and ordered to be burned. ‘Then he prayed 
aloud,—** Lord Jesus, pardon all my enemies !”’ 
After speaking a few kind words to his jailors, 
he was bound to the stake, unbound again, and 
rebound, that the face of the heretic might be 
turned from the east. Fagots and heaps of 
straw were then piled up about him, and the fire 
was ready to be set. Another offer was made 
to him to recant, which with a loud voice he 
rejected. ‘The nobles of the empire withdrew, 
and the pile was lighted. As the wind caught 
the flames and wrapped them around him, the 
crowd could no longer see his face, but he was 
heard thrice to say,—* Jesus, son of the living 
God, have pity on me!’’ The fire was kept 
up tillevery part of the body was consumed ; 
the ashes were then scraped together and thrown 
into the Rhine. But the Bohemians hollowed 
out the ground where he was burned, and sent 
the precious earth to Prague. 


* The remembrance of that blush lasted for a century, 
for when Charles V. was urged to violate Luther’s safe- 
conduct,—* No,” replied he, “ I should not like to blush 
like Sigismund.” 
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The death of Jerome was delayed till th 
next spring. Worn out with the suffe 7 
long imprisonment, his courage had given way 
and he consented to recant. But he withdrew, 
his abjuration, and, after undergoing an exayp;. 
nation in which his firmness and eloquence 
were the admiration even of his enemies, hp 
went to the stake with a noble magnanimir, 
worthy of the friend of Huss. Hear wha 
AEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, say. 
of the martyrs :—* They went to the stake as ty 
a banquet. Nota word fell from them whic) 
showed the least faint-heartedness. In the mids; 
of the flames they sang hymns to the last gasp 
without ceasing. Never did any philosopher 
suffer death with so much constancy as they 
endured the fire.”’ : 


rings of a 





OBSERVATIONS ON LEGAL AND JUDICIAL 
OATHS. 


A pamphlet of sixteen pages, with this title, 
has just been issued by the Editor of the Re- 
view. It is abridged from a larger pamphlet 
published in 1846. The subject is not discussed 
as a doctrinal question; but as one ot morality 
and expedience. Probably the information con- 
tained in the following extracts may be interest- 
ing to some of our readers : 


In the years 1830 and 1831, (1 and 2 Wil- 
liam 4) Acts were passed by the British Par- 
liament, abolishing a number of oaths which had 
been previously exacted; and in 1834, a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of substituting a 
Declaration instead of an oath in certain cases. 
This committee called before them a number o! 
witnesses, who were requested to give informa- 
tion in regard to the operation of the acts above 
mentioned, and their opinions, founded on their 
experience, in various official stations, of the ex- 
pediency of substituting more extensively Decla- 
rations, with penalties annexed, instead of the 
oaths then required by law. 

This testimony was given in the spring of 
1834. It occupies collectively, between forty 
and fifty folio pages. The subject of oaths is 
examined as a question of expediency. ‘The 
witnesses appear to have been extensively ac- 
quainted with, the use of oaths. A few of them 
were of opinion, that in some cases the cause of 
truth was promoted by the use of the oath ; but 
it does not appear that any disadvantage had 
been experienced from the substitution of 4 
Declaration, so far as the experiment had been 
tried. And the general tenor of the testimony 
was, that very little, if any security to the utter- 
ance of truth or the fulfilment of promises, was 
attainable by the administration of oaths, which 
could not be derived from Declarations, with the 
penalty of perjury annexed to their violation. 

“In the early part of 1835, the committee 
produced their first report. In this they express 
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their disapprobation of the prevailing practice of 
exacting oaths, On sO many trivial oceasions ; 
especially in fiscal matters and the qualification 
jut petty offices. They say, “The committee 
-annot hesitate to lay down the position, that re- 
course ought never to be had to the sanction of 
an oath, where it can safely be dispensed with ; 
that itis not justifiably used where the object for 
which it is employed is not of sufficient im- 
ortance to warrant a direct and solemn appeal 
io the Deity ; nor in any case, however import- 
ant, where those objects can be equally well at- 
tained by any other means.” 

« The committee feel it incumbent upon them 
to recommend, that for the future no bill should 
be permitted to pass your Lordships’ House, re- 
quiring the administration of an oath, except in 
cases where it shall manifestly appear that the 
security sought for cannot be attained by means 
of a Declaration, with penalties attached to false- 
hood. Let the law continue its own sanctions, 
but let it spare the solemnity of an oath. And 
where, for want of something better to depend 
upon, it is necessary to accept men’s own word 
or own account, let it annex to prevarication, 
penalties proportioned to the public mischief of 
the offence.” 

«The Legislature is undoubtedly bound, not | 
only to forbear for the time to come, from im-| 

posing unnecessary and frivolous oaths, but also | 
to take measures for the gradual diminution and 
ultimate abolition of those which, from a want | 
of due attention to the principles above laid 
down, have been already imposed to an almost 
indefinite extent.”’ 

The Act of 1 and 2 William 4, has con- 
siderably lessened the number of oaths taken in 
the department of Customs, by substituting a 
Declaration for an oath, except in certain cases 
specified in the Act. It has appeared to the 
committee that in some, if not all, the cases so 
excepted, a Declaration or satisfactory proof 
would be sufficient; but the evidence on this 
point was not so conclusive as to produce an en- 
lure unanimity of opinion in those who heard it.”’ 

An Act soon afterwards passed the British 
Parliament, by virtue of which a Declaration 
is to be substituted by the Lords of the Treasu- 
ry for all vaths, solemn affirmations, or affidavits, 
hitherto required in the public departments, re- 
lating to the collection of revenues, auditing of 
accounts, &e, &c. A copy of such Declaration 
as may be agreed upon by the Lords of the 
Treasury, is to be published in the London 
Gazette, and to come into operation in twenty- 
one days after publication, and no oath after- 
wards to be administered. 

_ Declarations are also to be substituted in 
lieu of oaths, in a number of other cases. 

The Act, however, does not affect the taking 
of the oath of allegiance, nor the administering 
or taking of any oath in judicial proceedings in 
courts of justice. 
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The same penalties which are annexed to 
the taking of false oaths in certain cases, are 
annexed to the making of false Declarations ; 
and in all cases under the Act, where Declara- 
tions are substituted for oaths, any person making 
or subscribing a false Declaration, is held to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

This Act, we observe, was passed during 
the session of 1835; and in the same year a 
committee of the House of Lords was appointed 
to pursue the inquiry assigned to the committee 
of the preceding year. ‘That committee sat fre- 
quently in the spring of 1837, and examined a 
number of witnesses, in order to ascertain the 
effect produced by the substitution of a Declara- 
tion for an oath, as far as the experiment had 
been tried. ‘The following is an extract from 
their report printed in 1837. 

“ It appears by the evidence, that many hun- 
dred thousand Declarations have been taken 
during the last year, where oaths would hereto- 
fore have been required ; and that no practical 
inconvenience has been found to arise from the 
change. The committee are strongly of opinion, 
that it is expedient to proceed still further, to 
carry into execution the recommendations of the 
committee of 1834, and to abolish every unne- 
cessary oath.” 

As the committee of the House of Lords 
have come to the conclusion, after minute and 
extensive inquiries of men well qualified to fur- 
nish information, that no inconvenience has 
arisen in the collection of their complicated reve- 
nue, from the substitution of a Declaration, with 
adequate penalties in case of fraud, for the oath 
formerly exacted ; we may safely conclude, that 
a similar expedient would as effectually guard 
the revenues of the United States from depreda- 
tion or loss. ‘The share of the results of pro- 
ductive industry, which is claimed by the go- 
vernment, is incomparably greater in Great 
Britain than in the United States, and, of course, 
stronger guards to prevent evasion or embezzle- 
ment in the collection and disbursement of the 
revenue, must be required with them than with 
us. But they have experienced neither incon- 
venience nor loss from the change; they find a 
Declaration as effectual, in practice, as an oath, 
Upon what principle of correct ratiocination can 
we then found a conclusion, that a Declaration 
in lieu of an oath, would be less effectual here? 

As long as the proceedings in the collection 
of the government duties continue as they are 
at present, to be entrenched in oaths, we may 
rationally expect a custom-house oath to be 
what it long has been, a proverb and a by-word. 
The imposition of oaths which are not expected 
to be kept, besides their obvious impiety, must 
unavoidably contribute to sink the standard of 
morals, particularly in relation to veracity. If 
the encouragement of virtue, as well as the re- 
straining of vice, is a legitimate object of govern- 
ments, we may reasonably question whether it 
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is not the imperative duty of ours, to reduce the 
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, and whose colour greatly increases the diffi. 
mass of custom-house oaths now authorized by | and sufferings incident to their destitute 
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law, and substitute a process more consistent | tion. 


with the character of an enlightened and Chris- | 


tian people. The decisive experiment before 
us, has clearly established the safety and practi- 
cability of the measure. 

But need we stop where the British govern- 
ment appears to have stopped? After all that 
has been said in defence of judicial oaths, itmay 
be fairly questioned whether the amount of testi- 
mony, designedly false, given in the halls of 
justice, is not quite as great as it would be, if 
witnesses were permitted to give their evidence 
without oath. If oaths were altogether excluded 
from our judicial proceedings, and adequate 
penalties annexed to prevarications and false- 
hood, the tendency of the measure would be to 
fix the attention of witnesses upon the moral 
obligation of speaking the truth. No room 
would be left for any of those wretched expedi- 
ents, such as kissing the thumb instead of the 
book, to which perverted ingenuity may be ex- 
pected occasionally to resort, as long as the sanc- 
tity of the oath, instead of the moral obligation, 
continues to be the prominent stimulus to veraci- 
ty. The infamy now attached to wilful and 
corrupt perjury, would naturally fix upon in- 
tentional falsehood. ‘The exclusion of oaths 
from the halls of justice, would, most proably, 
not sink the simple assertion of witnesses to the 
level of loose unguarded conversation, but raise 
it to the level of the most solemn asseveration. 
The experiment has been partially tried, by al- 
lowing the solemn Affirmation to be used, not by 
the members of one or two religious persuasions 
only, but by persons of any, or of no religious 
profession. Does not the success of the experi- 
ment, as far as it has been tried, warrant its 
further extension ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1848. 





We find upon our table the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Association for the care of Coloured 
Orphans.* 

Far less pretending in the extent of its aims 
than the Girard College for white male orphans, 
and thoroughly unostentatious in all its movements, 
this Association, composed of something less than 
forty benevolent females of this city, with Eliza- 
beth Peirson for its Secretary, and Lydia Starr, 
Treasurer, is quietly labouring to promote the wel- 
fare of those who, in the dispensation of Provi.- 
dence, have been left without parents or guardians, 


* An account of the origin and early progress of this 
Institution was published in the African Observer, 
p- 336, &e. 





Far humbler indeed than the magnificent palace 
which rises so majestically on the hill a couple of 
miles beyond it, is the simple but comfortay), 
building on Thirteenth street, which has hoo, 
erected for a Sue:ter to the class above men. 
tioned, but certainly not less nobly and pases 
charitable in its design, nor less indicative of ;, 
true spirit of Christian benevolence. 

Twenty-four boys and twenty girls, whose geno. 
ral deportment is said to be satisfactory, and whose 
improvement in their various studies is creditable 
to their teachers, are not only comfortably lodged 
and fed, but they daily listen to the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures; and, while they are instructed jy 
the elementary branches of learning, care is take, 
to elevate the moral] character by training them in 
the way they should go, and directing them to 
Him who loves little children, and will not have 
them forbidden to come unto him. 

At proper ages the children are apprenticed in 
suitable families, and in a majority of instances 
the subsequent account of their conduct is satis- 
factory. One very moving case is noticed in this 
report. A little boy was discovered about midnight 
asleep in a cellar window, where he had crept in 
the evening to shield himself from the cold. He 
had neither parents nor home; but found in the 
Shelter an asylum where, we trust, he will have 
cause to implore a blessing on him who hath a 
bountiful eye and gives his bread to the poor. 

The expenses of the Institution were something 
more than $2000 last year. To meet them, $500 
of the principal of the funds of the Association 
were used, rather than submit to the humiliation 
of begging assistance from the public. The friends 
of the Shelter are appealed to, and they are invited 
to visit it, and judge for themselves if these things 
be not so.—There is that scattereth, and yet - 
creaseth. 


The article on Entomology, which we have ex- 
tracted from Chambers’ Journal, may possible sug- 
gest to some of our juvenile readers, the reflection 
that creatures endued with such curious instincts, 
as the wasp family are shown to possess, must be 
intended to occupy a useful place in the economy 
of nature, Hence they may perhaps be induced 
to moderate the aversion with which these insects 
are commonly regarded. 





A letter from a highly valued friend, dated at 
Vassalboro, Maine, on the 22d ult., says: 
“We had a fall of snow on the 5th inst., that 


made good sleighing till last 7th day, when we had 
a rain that carried it off, and the ground is now 
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On the 11th inst. the thermometer fell in 
wy town to 25° below zero; in other places still 
a as appears by the following from the Ken- 
nebee Journal of yesterday : ' 

‘Cold Weather.-—Fryeburg, in Maine, runs an 

sition to Franconia in New Hampshire, as to 
which shall furnish the coldest weather. On the 
11th inst. the Fryeburg thermometers ranged, in 
their different locations, from 36 to 39 degrees 
helow zero. On removing pure mercury, in a 
saucer, to a little hollow in the village, it froze, so 
that it could be turned over in the vessel and cut 


like lead.’ 
“ Such weather,’’ says our correspondent, ‘makes 


people active, yet, to tell the truth, it is not de- 


ot 


pare 


sirable.” 

Many of our readers are probably aware that 
mercury does not freeze until it is reduced toa 
temperature 40 degrees, Fahrenheit, below zero. 
This is a degree of cold to which the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia are totally unaccustomed ; and it 
isnot likely that any of us will envy our Eastern 
friends this incentive to activity. 





Marrrev,—On Fourth day, the 26th ult., at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth street, Philadel- 
hia, Taomas Ruvoipn, of Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Saran ANN, daughter of Samuel Fogg, 
of Philadelphia. 


Dien, —Twelfth month 15th, 1847, at his resi- 
dence, neat Liverpool, in his 62d year, Gzoree 
Caosrigtp, an elder upwards of 32 years. 


This dear and well known Friend had an attack 
of influenza about ten days before his decease, but 
his complaint was not thought of a serious nature 
for the first two or three days, when bronchitis 
ensued, accompanied with much difficulty of 
breathing, and though he survived about a week, 
yet there was from that time little hope of his 
recovery. 

During this period, it was instructive to witness 
the quiet and peaceful state of mind in which he 
was preserved. Though he had been actively 
engaged in benevolent pursuits, in assisting in the 
management of some of the local charities, and in 
aiding his poorer neighbours in various ways, so 
that he had many objects in hand at the time of 
his being taken il, yet after giving directions as to 
what he wished to be done respecting them, he 
was enabled to lay aside all thought or concern for 
the Cam of this world, and to fix his attention on 
the world to come. 

He was strengthened to impart much tender 
counsel to his family and relatives ; and the support 
with which he was favoured during the last closing 
scenes of life, gave evidence that he had not de- 
ferred to a sick bed the important work of pre- 
paration. Atthe same time, his remarks clearly 
showed, that he did not trust to any works of his 
own, but solely to the mercy of God, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord ; to whom he was frequently 
engaged in supplication. 

@ was granted perfect clearness and the full 
use of his faculties to the close, his last words 
being an unfinished er, that the Almighty 
would be with him in the st awful moment of the 
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separation between soul and body. With these 
words on his lips, he quietly departed, without a 
struggle, we humbly hope to receive his inheritance 
in one of the many mansions reserved for those 
who have endeavoured to serve the Lord in their 
day and generation. 
is remains were interred in Friends’ burying- 
ground at Penketh, on First day, the 19th, when 
a large company was collected, some of them 
from a considerable distance, to show their respect 
for his worth. The occasion was remarkably 
quiet and silent ; excepting that a woman Friend 
spoke in hopeful testimony at the grave side, and 
a man Friend in the station of minister was briefly 
engaged in similar service, and in supplication in 
the meeting. “Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” It was believed that the dear departed 
had diligently sought the mind of Truth in the 
secret of his own heart, from day to day; and had 
been enabled, through obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of Divine grace, to do the will of his heavenly 
Father, in the performance of those duties which 
his,life so conspicuously portrayed. May we who 
are still in mutability amd probation, be strength- 
ened to follow him as he endeavoured to follow 
Christ ! 
By a rather remarkable coincidence, the grave 
was made at the foot of that in which Samuel 
Fothergill was enterred more than 70 years ago ; 
and thus this noted minister and his biographer 
are laid close together in death, as they both, when 
living, had at heart the same cause.—British 


Friend. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


THE WASP FAMILY. 


Poets and essayists are in the habit of likening 
the wasp to fops of another genus, and vice versa. 
This questionable sort of reputation these insects 
must ascribe to their splendid caparison, and to 
their apparently useless position in the world. 
The simile is more true in a more curious re- 
spect; for there are annual reunions of these 
glittering creatures, just as in the fashionable 
world—a fashionable season of a few months, 
and then all disperse again. ‘The economy of 
the wasp family possesses considerable interest, 
and deserves far more attention than in our hos- 
tile state of feelings towards the race, we are 
readily disposed to believe. It is only necessary 
that the real character of the tribe should be 
known, to remove at least the blot of laziness 
from it, ‘That they are a set of bold, insolent, 
daring robbers, no one can deny; yet give them 
their due, and we shall admit that there is much 
in their habits deserving our admiration, and that 
even their audacious thefis have their redeeming 
points. 

The general aspect of the Vespida, or wasps, 
is sufficiently familiar to obviate the necessity of 
description. ‘Their black and gold-painted bo- 
dies, their powerful mandibles, formidable stings, 
and their surface destitute of hairs, are present 
to the eye at the very mention of the word. 
The society consists of males, females, and neu- 
ters, each having their appropriate functions; 
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but the males, on the whole, leading the quietest 
and least arduous lives. ‘The females are the 
hardworking foundresses of the colony, and the 
neuters are wasps of all-work—robbing, fighting, 
defending, nursing, and building indifferently, 
and by turns. Their history commences most 
conveniently for our purpose in the spring. At 
the conclusion of the preceding summer, the 
males, after pairing, all died, and there remained 
but a few females behind of all the busy ranks 
which crowded the vespiary. ‘These are awa- 
kened by the return of spring. ‘The solitary 
wasp finds herself immediately summoned to 
active duties. She has to construct the carcase, 
and to excavate the earthwork, for her future 
people and city. Serious as is the task, she has 
to effect it all alone; not a single companion to 
cheer her hours of incessant toil, or to lighten 
her labour by a single load! Her energies are 
equal to the undertaking: she is to be seen 
buzzing about in the sunny mornings, looking 
out for a site. It is soon found: it is some dry, 
warm bank; and here she sets to her work, 
She perforates it, and forms a long circuitous 
tunnel, at the extremity of which she digs out a 
vault of considerable dimensions. This task is 
performed in no careless or slovenly manner; 
although every particle of rubbish which the 
little excavator tears from the walls of her cavern 
must be carried in her jaws, she does not leave 
it at the entrance, but voluntarily entails upon 
herself the vast additional labour of casting it 
away to some distance. Her design in so doing 
appears to be principally to avoid the risk of her 
cell being discovered by a heap of rubbish at the 
foot of the bank. After the labour of excavation 
is ended, the walls are to be plastered, and to 
this fresh duty she at once addresses herself. 
Surely every person has seen the nest of the 
wasp, and wondered at its exquisite and delicate 
architecture of celled paper? Behold the archi- 
tect! ‘The nest is really made of paper: it was 
for some time a puzzle to our philosophers. 
Reaumur appears first to have detected the wasp 
in the very act of this manufacture. He beheld 
her alight on a deal window-frame; and watch- 
ing, saw her tear a bundle of delicate hair-like 
fibres, about an inch in length, from it, bruising 
the woody fibre with her mandibles until it be- 
came like a fine lint. ‘This is the material from 
which the papyraceous plaster is to be prepared. 
Flying away with it to her abode, it is there 
made into a proper consistence by the addition 
of her tenacious saliva; and when this part of 
the process is complete, it forms a fine, smooth, 
adhesive paste, precisely analogous to the pro- 
auct of our cumbrous and costly mechanism 
papier maché. Rolling it into a sort of pellet, 


she conveys it to the summit of the dome, plas- | 


ters it on the wall, and spreads it out, by means 
of her legs and jaws, into a very thin lamina, 
which is veritable paper. Leaf after leaf must 
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or plastered over, and not with one coat ie 
generally the insect lays down fifteen or sintee | 
leaving spaces between each layer for the ; — 
tages of inward lightness and strength to her ¢»:) 
ing. Her labours do not end here. Sh, a 
built the walls of the city, it remains for his 
commence the edifices, and supply the popu. 
tion. She builds a terrace of hexagonal ¢¢)), 
of marvellous exactness, and suspends it by p,, 
per pillars from the roof of her texture. 'fjj.., 
terraces emulate in elegance and artistic {ij 
and far surpass in utility, the famous hanging 
gardens and terraces of the renowned city ,; 
old. A few hundred cells are thus constructed 
and at length an interval of comparative repose 
awaits the labourer, while she proceeds to {\jg) 
her more proper duties as a parent. Sing). 
handed, she has laid the foundation of the vesp- 
polis, and has marked out the general design of 
its future buildings; but she must have further 
assistance before the city will be complete, 
‘The walls, at present bare and desolate, the pa- 
lace empty and still, are soon to resound with 
the hum of life, and with the busy labours of a 
new generation. In the cells the insect deposits 
her ova, gluing them to the walls by an adhesive 
substance. ‘These are soon hatched, they be- 
come larve, and are for some time entirely de- 
pendent upon their parent’s exertions for their 
supply of food. She has to forage for this nu- 
merous and voracious progeny, and runs about 
from cell to cell with the utmost solicitude, while 
the grubs put forth their mouths, and are fed by 
her just as the “ callow brood”’ of a bird is fed. 
Most pleasing is it to observe the anxious mo- 
ther keeping watch over her offspring, and ap- 
parently many a needless time popping her head 
into their snug cots, as if to see how they do, 
and to give a mouthful of food now and then to 
some tender young larva not yet big enough to 
put its head out to be fed! A few weeks slip 
by—a great change has come over the vespiary; 
it is replete with life; hundreds of workers have 
been born in the interim, and are now labouring 
might and main, with the empress at their head, 
to extend the buildings, and enlarge the city. 
When complete, a vespiary has been calculated 
to contain about fifteen or sixteen thousand cells, 
each of which is thrice a cradle; and therefore, 
in a single, season, each nest will probably be 
the birthplace of full thirty thousand wasps. 
(To be continued.) 
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PINS. 


A dozen years since, ali the pins used in 
this country were imported. Now, none ar 
imported, except a few German pins for the 
supply of the German population of Pennsylv2- 
nia. ‘This wonderful change has been produced 
by a concurrence of circumstances,—the mos! 
prominent of which was the invention, by 


be added, until the whole cavity is thus papered | Mr. Samuel Slocum, now of Providence, of 3 
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‘og machine far superior to any then in 


io eer This led to the establish- 
al of a pin-manufactory at Poughkeepsie by 


\fessrs. Slocum, Jillson & Co., which, contrary 
7 neral expectation, was entirely successful, 
wd soon distanced foreign competition. Thus 
things went on, until the passage of the Tariff 
of 1842, which, by mereasing the duty on 
foreign pins, encouraged other parties in this 
~ountry to engage in the business. Foreseeing 
his, the above mentioned Company,—which 
was succeeded by the Am. Pin Company,—at 
once reduced their prices 20 per cent., and have 
since reduced them 10 per cent. more. Of all 
the Pin Companies which have been established 
or attempted in the United States, only three are 
known to exist at present, viz. the Am. Pin 
Company, (which has works both at Pough- 
keepsie and at Waterbury, Conn.) the Howe 
Company at Derby, Conn., and Messrs. Pelton, 
Fairchild & Co., of Poughkeepsie. 

The quantity of pins turned out by these 
establishments, especially the two first, is enor- 
mous. ‘The statistics of one of them, we have 
ascertained, are about as follows: Per week, 
70 cases, averaging 170 packs each, each pack 
containing 12 papers, and each paper 280 pins: 
making an aggregate of 39,984,000 pins per 
week, or 2,079,168,000 per annum. If the pro- 
ducts of the other two establishments, and the 
small amount imported, are together equal to 
the above, we should have a grand total of 
1,158,336,000 pins for consumption in the 
United States, equal to 200 on an average, for 
every man, woman and child in the country. 
A pretty liberal allowance, we are thinking. 
The number of pin-making machines employed 
by said Company is about 30, and of work- 
people about 60. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe these machines so as to make their ope- 
ration intelligible to those who have not seen 
them in motion. We will only say that the 
wire which is to be wrought into pins, runs 
from a reel like yarn, into one end of the ma- 
chine, and comes out at the other, not wire, but 
pins, cut, pointed and headed, in the most per- 
lect manner, at the rate of 150 a minute. This 
is about the usual speed, but the machinery is 
capable of being so adjusted as to produce 300 
‘minute. Being now of a yellowish colour, 
they are thrown, by the bushel, into kettles con- 
‘ining a certain liquid, by which they are 
whitened, and prepared for sticking; i. e. for 
being stuck into papers, in rows, as they are 
bought at the stores. This process of sticking 
s also performed by a machine invented by 
Mr. Slocum. ‘The narrow paper in which the 
pins are stuck, is wound from a reel, of any 
imaginable length, and then cut off at uniform 
intervals. One sticking-machine will stick as’ 
many pins as three pin-machines can make; 
rr three of the former can be attended by one 
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A part of the pins of the Am. Pin Company 
are made of American copper, obtained on the 
borders of Lake Superior. 

The triumphant success of American pin- 
making without the aid of protection, or rather 
in spite of it, shows that when skill and industry 
are combined, “ some things can be done as well 
as others.’’— Mercury. 





Some Remarks of James Backhouse relative to 
his aged friend, Mary Capper, when writing 
to one of his Connexions. 


I do not recollect that, in my last, | men- 
tioned your aged relative, Mary Capper, who 
appeared to me much enfeebled. She spoke of 
the approach of her end, as feeling an earnest 
desire to depart and be with her Saviour, but 
said that she could nevertheless say, “* Not my 
will, but Thine be done,”’ and that she had many 
comforts to be thankful for, of the least of which 
she was unworthy. She feelingly expressed 
her sense of helplessness, and of dependance on 
Divine support; and her heart seemed over- 
flowing with love to her friends. She is an en- 
couraging example of the power of religion in 
old age; and while her heart expands in Chris- 
tian love towards all, she retains a clear and 
strong attachment to those views, or rather, I 
might more properly say, to those experiences 
of Christianity to which true Friends, through 
faith, have attained. I thought this little notice 
of your honourable relative was due to you, and 
to her memory. 

On a subsequent occasion J. B., in writing of 
a call made on her soon after his return from his 
labours abroad, makes the following observa- 
tion—“In the course of conversation, she in- 
formed me, that she had adopted the principles 
of total abstinence as regards intoxicating liquors ; 
that, though on the first mention of the subject, 
she had doubted its propriety, yet on reflecting 
upon it, and considering the numbers led away 
into inebriety—that all these began their course 
of drunkenness by taking intoxicating liquors, 
in what had been thought to be moderation, she 
came to the resolution, that no one should be 
able to plead her example for taking them at all. 
At the time she left them off, she was upwards 
of eighty years of age, and in the practice of 
taking a single glass of wine daily with her din- 
ner: and having been for many years unable to 
take animal food, this glass of wine had been 
thought almost essential to her existence, espe- 
cially as she had been accustomed to it from an 
early period of her life. She told me that she 
expected to have something to suffer, in making 
this change, and that she might probably have 
to endure a greater sense of feebleness during 
the remainder of her days; but the welfare of 
those by whom she was surrounded, and on 
whom her example might have some influence, 
she considered to be of much greater importance. 
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On making the trial, she was however agree- 
ably disappointed; for though she felt some lan- 
guor for a few days, she soon became sensible 
of an increase of strength, and was more vigo- 
rous without the wine than she had been with 
it; so that she had cause to commemorate the 
Goodness by which she had been enabled to 
make the little sacrifice. And I believe that her 
example in this respect, as well as her Christian 
practice exhibited in a great variety of other 
points, had a beneficial influence on many. 


GERMAN SALT MINES. 


A correspondent of the Providence Journal, 
in a letter dated Constance, June 3d, thus de- 
scribes a visit which he made to the celebrated 
salt mines near Salzburg : 











“From Salzburg, where I arrived the next 
day, I made a visit to the celebrated salt mines 
of Hallein. They are situated upon a mountain 
half an hour’s walk from the town. Beneath a 
handsome brick house on the summit of the 
mountain is the entrance to the mine. Another 
gentleman and myself made the descent together. 
We were obliged to clothe ourselves in large 
linen jackets and trousers, with a black leather 
apron tied on behind, and thus picturesquely 
aceoutred, with a light in hand, we commenced 
the subterranean excursion. We first traversed 
a long, narrow, and gently descending passage, 
cut in the solid rock, until we came to a steep 
and novel railway, going down into a darkness 
which our light could not penetrate. ‘The rail- 
way consisted of two smooth and round beams, 
about half a foot apart, and a rope upon the right 
side, which served as a balustrade. We sat 
across the beams, our right legs under the rope, 
which we grasped in our hands, the guide being 
ahead, and as every thing was slippery, away we 
went, at the rate of twenty knots an hour, down 
into the abyss. Arrived at the bottom, we tra- 
versed another long passage, cut, not in the rock, 
but in the salt ore itself, the crystallized saline 
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proceeded. We rushed into the 
having traversed a space of 14,988 fi», ; 
interior of the mountain, and haying “em - 
hour and a half buried in its intricate —s 
This mine is supposed to have been y. 
even before the Romans were in German, oa 
belongs to Austria, but runs under earth j,., = 
kingdom of Bavaria. It is said tha heen 
days would be required to explore it thoroyon., 
It is always supplied with fresh air and yy. 
the latter being necessary for the extraction «, 
the salt from the ore. This brine is convoy.) 
by pipes to Hallein, and there converte) \, 
means of evaporation, into pure salt. "The ;..<, 
water springs found in this mountain run gp 
riously and providentially, that, though travers. 
ing entire salt strata, they do not even minole , 
become tinged by the contact. The miners ap 
healthy, and live to an old age. They work 
individually, but six hours a day. Salzbure 
an ancient ecclesiastical city, built upon the sip 
of a Roman colony. No city in Europe cap 
boast a prouder situation. Its acropolis, erowy. 
ed by the haughty palace of the Archbishop. 
towers above it, so that one from the battlements 
of the castle looks directly down upon the roof 
and steeples of the town. The rapid Salza pours 
through its centre. Grandly shaped mountains 
rise on all sides of it, excepting in that quarter 
which looks towards the great plain of Bavaria, 
andthe snowy peaks of the Tyrolean Alp: 
bound its horizon.” 


broad day 


Windings. 


For Friends’ Review 
JOSHUA EVANS. 


The subsequent anecdote of this worthy 
Friend, which shows the influence of the Chris- 
tian spirit on savage ferocity, was related in my 
hearing many years ago, upon what I suppose 
competent authority. 

While on a religious visit to the South, a shor 
time before his decease, he was informed of 2 
man living near where he then was, whose an- 





earth, from which, by the operation of fresh 
water, the clear salt, in the form of brine, is pre- 
cipitated. ‘These salt galleries are bordered on 
the sides, floor, and roof. Soon we came to 
another railroad, which we shot down in the 
same extraordinary manner, reaching a second 
level, of which levels there are eight. ‘Thus 
proceeding, we reached at last a salt lake, illu- 
minated for the occasion, and over which we 
sailed. We then passed through chambers con- 
taining portraits of Austrian Emperors, of Salz- 
burg Archbishops, and collections of minerals, 
until we arrived ata wooden car, upon which 
one rides out of the mountain. Seated upon 
this we were swiftly drawn by miners along the 
narrow rock gallery, a work in itself of some 
half a century, until at last we discerned the day- 
light at the end of the passage, resembling at 
first an intense star, but becoming paler as we 


tipathy against Friends was so highly excited, 
in consequence of their efforts for the extinction 
of slavery, that he threatened to shoot any 
Quaker who should come to his house. Bu! 
this Friend felt a concern to pay the man a visit: 
and reposing on Divine protection, he proceeded 
alone to the place. Upon meeting the man who 
was the object of his visit, the latter inquired what 
business had brought him there, when Joshua 
replied, that he was going about on a visit to his 
friends, and among the rest had called to see 
him. “Are you a preacher?” said the man. 
He answered that he did sometimes speak to the 
people. “Will you preach to my family! 

was the return. Joshua told him if he would 
call his family together, he would sit down with 
them, and perhaps he might have something © 
say to them. They were accordingly convened: 
and he preached so affectingly to them, tha’, 
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"hig taking leave of his host, the latter in-| dogs; indeed, the degree of intelligence and un- 
upon him, im ease he should ever be in the} derstanding that exists between the Arab and his 
ahaa again, to come to his house, as- flock is truly astonishing. “They know his 
pels that he, or any of his friends, should | voice and follow him;”’ and « he careth for the 





wring him ” 

si ith a cordial welcome. L. sheep.” It was probably to such shepherds 

mee as these that the angel announced the glad tidings 
SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. of the Saviour’s birth.—Wilde’s Narrative. 


S after leaving the city, we met several 
a ? sheep, preceded by their shepherds, CURIOSITY. 


walking slowly towards Jerusalem, and at once Curiosity in children is but an appetite after 
she full force of allimagery, and the many touching | knowledge, and ought, therefore, to be 
smiles derived from such — and assOCla-| couraged in them, not only as a good sign, but 
sons, and so often alluded to in Scripture, came | as the great instrument nature has provided to 
rividly before me. These Arab shepherds, clad | remove the ignorance they were born with. 
n the turbans and simple abbass worn by their Knowledge to the understanding is as accepta- 
ass, and carrying a wooden crook in their) ble as light to the eyes, and children are pleased 
hands, walked in front. ; and delighted with it exceedingly, especially if 

The sheep, which are a very peculiar and very they see that their inquiries are regarded, and 
handsome breed, are mostly low-sized; the fore | that their desire of knowing is encouraged and 
partof their bodies are of a fawn colour, the| commended ; and I doubt not but one great rea- 
hinder parts white; they have long, pendant, | son why many children abandon themselves 
silken ears, and sweeping tails; their faces more| wholly to silly play, and spend all their time in 
oval and longer than the species in this country ;| trifling, is because they have found their curiosi- 
ind they have altogether a more pleasing, docile, ty laughed at, and their inquiries neglected. 
ind mild expression of countenance. Great care is to be taken that they never receive 

Not one of them ventured before the shepherd, | deceitful and eluding answers; they easily per- 
wt stopped and quickened their pace as he did; | ceive when they be slighted or deceived, and 
mn, if a young andg forward creature lagged be- quickly learn the trick of neglect, dissimulation, 


hind or strayed on either side, a single word and falsehood, which they observe others to 
from their leader, often a very look, brought it] make use of. We are not to intrench upon 


ack and checked its wanderings. A few fa-| truth in any conversation, but least of all with 
vourite lambs frisked about their master, rubbing | children, since, if we play false with them, we 


themselves against his legs and garments. not only deceive their expectation and hinder 

After the sheep, came some young goats and | their knowledge, but corrupt their innocence and 
lambs, and the whole procession closed with} teach them the worst of vices. If, by chance, 
bout two dozen of old patriarchal-looking goats, | their curiosity lead them to ask what they should 
which brought up the rear. ‘These goats have | not know, it is a great deal better to tell them 
long horns, and pendant ears, that hang almost to| plainly that it is a thing that belongs not to them 
the ground, and their hair is a glossy black, and | to know, than to put them off with a falsehood 
of the finest grain. ‘The sheep and goats were | or a frivolous answer.—Locke. 
perlecily distinct. 

These shepherds are often to be seen about 
waset, slowly approaching the city from all sides, 
w seek shelter for their flock, during the night, 
in some of the deep valleys by which it is sur- 
rounded, carrying the lambs in their bosoms. 
li is almost incredible the influence that the 
shepherds of Palestine possess over their flocks ; 
many of them have no dogs, but a word is ofien 
suficient to make them understand and obey the 
will of their shepherd. 

He sleeps among them at night, and in the 
morning leads them forth to pasture; always be- 
fore them, guiding them to those places where 
they can enjoy the best food, and resting when 
he thinks they have obtained a sufficiency, or, 
during the heat of the day, in some cool, shady 
place, where they all immediately lie down around 
im. 

He has generally two or three favourite lambs, 
which do not mix with the fleck, but foliow close 


st his side, {risking and fondling about him like 
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LONDON, 


London in length is eight miles, in breadth 
three and in circumference twenty-six. It 
contains 8,000 streets, lanes, and alleys, and 
courts, and 65 squares. It has 246 churches 
and chapels, 207 meeting-houses for dissenters, 
43 chapels for foreigners, and 6 synagogues for 
Jews—making 502 places of public worship. 
The number of inhabitants during the sitting of 
Parliament, is estimated at 1,250,000. In this 
vast city there are 4,000 seminaries for educa- 
tion, 10 institutions for promoting the arts and 
sciences, 122 asylums for the indigent, 17 for 
the sick and lame, 13 dispensaries, 704 charita- 
ble institutions, 58 courts of justice, 4,040 pro- 
fessional men connected with the law. There 
are 13,300 vessels trading on the river Thames 
in the year, and 40,000 wagons going and re- 
turning to the metropolis in the same period. 
The exports and imports to and from the Thames 
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are estimated at 66,811,222/. annually, and the | and putting up in a basket a few needful th; 


property floating about in the vast city every | for the sick woman, she told her son sho did. 
year is 170,000,000/. sterling. expect to return before the next morning .. 


set out and reached the place in safety. 
' hs With suitable remedies the invalid eo, 
neninee pee covered, and her husband coming coe 4 
" The following interesting incidents are re-| the widow concluded to return home that st 
lated in the memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, the | ing, hoping as it was a fine moonlight re 
former of which occurred, and the latter came | that she might pass the forest without dane. 
to his knowledge, while he was travelling in the | but, on crossing an open glade, she saw . _ 
sparsely peopled parts of this country, in the! pany of wolves drinking ata pool of wate 
year 1756 :— some distance, which made her sensible of },. 

Late one night, they arrived at a solitary great rashness and imprudence, knowing W 
house, in a lonely place; here they requested | unless she could pass unobserved, her eee 
lodgings for the night, which were granted. | tion was inevitable, as no human help ee 
They found that the house and extensive farm | hand; for though her home was now in sich: 
around it belonged to an individual, the mistress | she could not get in, believing that her oa 
of many servants employed upon the land; she | would be in bed, and the cottage fast. |) thie 
was of masculine character and strong powers | strait, she lifted up her heart to God, in eames 
of mind, but of an unregenerate heart, much prayer that He, who had often strengthened 
under the influence of unsubdued passions, and | and consoled her in many troubles, would sate 
greatly addicted to profane swearing. S. Fother- | be pleased to interpose for her help, and tha: 
gill told his companion that from what he had | as she was returning from a work of charity, he 
observed, he thought her the most wicked} would not permit her to be devoured by thes 
woman he had ever seen. She nevertheless | savage creatures; her mind became composed, 
treated them with civility and even kindness. | and she ran quickly forward; on crossing {hy 
The situation of the family, with such a charac-| fence, she looked back, and perceived that on 
ter for its head, caused some exercise of mind to | of the wolves had raised his head, and discovered 
S. Fothergill, and in the morning he requested | her; he uttered a shrill ery, and immediately the 
that the household might be collected, and that | whole pack was in pursuit. ‘ 
they might sit down together; this was complied Meanwhile, her son, not expecting her, hai 
with, and the whole family was assembled. He | retired to rest, but he could not sleep ; a strange 
addressed them in a remarkable manner, and in| and unusual anxiety came over his mind, which 
particular he was led to lay open the wickedness | continually increased; he got up, and made a 
of the human heart in its unregenerate state, | large fire of wood, which blazed brighily, by 
and the awful consequences of remaining in such | which he sat down; in a short time he though 
a state; his language and expressions were so | he heard his mother’s voice calling to him, and, 
powerful that the mistress of the house was | opening the door, he perceived her, followed by 
greatly affected, her spirit was broken, and she | several wolves; one was so near as to almos' 
wept much. touch her shoulder with his paw. | The sudden 

Afier this, feeling at liberty, the Friends pre- light dazzled and checked them, and for a mo- 
pared to depart; they took leave of the family, | ment they fell back, which gave her time to rush 
and desired to pay for their entertainment. She | jinto the house and close the door, when she, 
refused to accept anything, but said they were | with her son, both greatly affected by this de- 
quite welcome to everything they had had; liverance, united in returning thanks for the mer- 
adding that she was unworthy to receive such | ciful interposition which had so remarkably pre- 
guests under her roof. served her life. 

Another circumstance was related by Samuel 
Fothergill himself, of a Friend at whose house ; ’ 7 
vhe had lodged when passing through the wilder- THE CROWNED HEADS OF EUROPE. 
ness. ‘hese thinly-peopled back settlements| ‘The crowned heads of Europe are thus 
were then much infested by wolves, and she| sketched by a recent letter writer from the old 
told him of a remarkable deliverance which she | world, who speaks well of these high dignitaries : 
had once experienced from these ferocious ani-| Eight of the twenty monarchs are Protestan's, 
mals. nine are Roman Catholics, two are of the Greek 

She was a widow, and lived with her son,| Church, and one a Mahomedan. ‘Those e- 
who cultivated a small piece of land, which fur- | longing to the Greek Church are the Emperor 
nished them a frugal subsistence. ‘Their nearest | of Russia and the King of Greece. Four 0! 
neighbour, who lived a few miles distant, through | them are men of irreproachable character. Many 
the forest, came early one afternoon to request| of them are as respectable as our public men 
she would visit his wife, who was suddenly | whom we delight to honour. The Queens at 
taken very ill, and stay with her while he went | all of spotless character, which could not have 
for medical advice. With this she complied, | been said of former times. 
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eee 
; The King of Prussia is decidedly a pious | Russia and the King of the French, there is 
Several of the Queens are true Christians, | great affection.—.Vational Era. 
[ think, and among these is the Queen of 
r vance. She reads many religious books. As , ‘ 
Fratjent, Louis Philippe, King of the French, SECURITY OF PACIFIC CONDUCT. 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, it The following remarkable case oceurred at the 
are admitted to rank first; and Louis Philippe | siege of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson. 
sands pre-eminently above them all. He was| An officer in the fleet says: “I was particu- 
educated at a French College, spent many years | larly impressed with an object which I saw 
‘y foreign lands, and then sixteen years quietly three or four days after the terrific bombardment 
pursuing his studies. Falleyrand said he had | of that place. For several nights before the sur- 
no idea of his vast acquirements before he was | render, the darkness was ushered in with a tre- 
his minister, after he became King. He speaks | mendous roar of guns and mortars, accompanied 
English with ease. He had no minister who | by the whizzing of those destructive and burning 
was his equal. eve engines of warfare, Congreve’s rockets. ‘The 
The King of Prussia is nearly the equal of | dreadful effects were soon visible in the brilliant 
(ouis Philippe; he speaks English well, but not lights through the city. The blazing houses of 
so well as the King of the French. He is a} the rich, and the burning cottages of the poor, 
self-made man. He was not allowed to get his | illuminated the heavens; and the wide-spreading 
education at the German universities, as he de- | flames, reflecting on the water, showed a forest 
sired, as it was thought degrading to the King’s | of ships assembled around the city for its de- 
son to associate with other young men. He} struction. This work of conflagration went on 
regrets to this day that he was not permitted to | for several nights; but the Danes at length sur- 
x0 to the universities and associate with the| rendered; and on walking some days after 
students. ‘The King of Sweden graduated at among the ruins, consisting of the cottages of the 
college, and is a fine se holar. _. | poor, houses of the rich, manufactories, lofiy 
The Emperor of Russia is not inferior in steeples, and humble meeting houses, I deseried 
| 





talent; but he came unexpectedly to the throne, | amid this barren field of desolation, a solitary 
at the age of 27 or 28 years; his brother, the | house unburned; all around it a burnt mass, this 
lawful heir to the throne, having abdicated in| alone untouched by the fire, a monument of 
his favour. He had no time to read. Being a} merey. Whose house is that? Lasked. « That,’ 
rreat monarch his duties are most arduous. A | said the interpreter, ‘belongs to a Quaker. He 
man of great wealth and talent had governed his | would neither fight, nor leave his house, but 
brother Alexander. When Nicholas came to} remained in prayer with his family during the 


ihe throne, in less than three days he came to | whole bombardment.’ Surely, thought I, it is 
seehim,unasked. Nicholas said to him, “ Who } well with the righteous. God Aas been a shield 


wsked you to appear before me? I know you | to thee in battle, a wall of fire round about thee, 
governed my brother, and imposed upon his | a very present help in time of need.”’ 

weakness. I give you three days to arrange j 
your affairs in St. Petersburg, after which you 
will retire to your country seat ;’’ which he did, 
and has remained there ever since. 

The King of Sweden is a literary man, and 
is the author of several books. He gave me a 
copy of his work on Prison Discipline, just pub- 
lished. The King of Holland is not so popular 
—is an older man, about 54. He was distin- 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FOREST MOSS, 


By forest fountains hast thou seen 
The winsome, fairy sight— 

Where banks are clad in mosses green, 
Some dark, and some so bright? 


guished at the battle of Waterloo, and badly 
wounded. ‘The King of Denmark is a man of 
fair talents, but of no decision of character. 

The manners of these Princes are polished, 
easy, and simple. Such are the characters of 
the nobles of Europe, whom I have seen. It is 
easy to converse with them. ‘They are, how- 
ever, more formal to diplomatists. ‘There is 
more difficulty to get along with our distinguished 
men, who sometimes assume a tone of haughti- 
ness which I never saw in a Prince. The 
monarchs ordinarily, and their Queens, dress in 
the same plain way as other well-bred people. 
In public, they of course appear in splendour. 
tT he Queens wear, on ordinary occasions, very 
tle jewelry. In the family of the Emperor of 





As when upon a velvet lawn, 
Beneath the noontide ray, 

Where the thick foliage intervenes, 
Shadows and sunlight play. 


But in the moss a sunshine dwells, 
No gloomy sky can hide; 

The light that other green forsakes, 
Wiil yet with this reside. 


In hearts where sorrow’s shadow lies, 
Are spots of dark, dark green,— 
But dwelling near the Fount of Life, 

There ’s sunlit moss between. 


And happy, in a world like this, 
Where clouds so often frown, 
The heart that, like the forest moss, 
Hath sunshine of its own. E. B. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Thou ’rt growing old, thy head is gray, 
Life, like a spectre, glides away ; 

The evening shades are gathering fast, 
Thy fleeting day will soon be past. 


Thus on the verge of life’s decline, 
Be solemn recollection mine,”’ 
Review the hours for ever gone, 

The hour of death comes hast’ning on. 


Ah! has improvement, conscience say, 
Kept pace with life’s advancing day ? 
Have all the hours thou hast enjoyed, 
To the best purpose been employed ? 


How much was passed in airy dreams, 
In idle, visionary schemes? 

But though this time was spent amiss, 
How much was spent far worse than this? 


Has not thy breast with anger burned, 
And ill for ill hath oft returned ? 
Nay, hast thou not misunderstood— 
And evil hast returned for good ? 


Hast thou been thankful to that Power 

Who saved thy life in danger’s hour ? 

With blessings who hath crowned thy days ? 
Say what returns of grateful praise ! 


When He chastised, think—hast thou then 
Submissive to his chastening been ? 

Say, didst thou not aloud repine, 

When heaven had crossed some fond design ? 


Or if thy speech hath been restrained, 
Has not a secret murmuring pained ? 
Has envy ne’er thy breast annoyed, 
At good which others have enjoyed ? 


Hast thou, according to thy store, 

Been liberal always to the poor ? 

And didst thou sympathetic grieve, 

O’er ills which thou couldst not relieve ? 


Hast thou been kind to all thy friends— 
Not seeking merely selfish ends ? 

And hast thou, from thy early youth, 
Adhered to plain and simple truth ? 


Were all thy dealings strictly just, 

And faithful always to thy trust ? 

Have those who watched thee never found 
Thy footsteps on forbidden ground ? 


Hast thou been thankful for that light 
Which heaven has shed o’er nature’s night ? 
Hast thou the gospel rightly prized, 

And ne’er its sacred truths despised ? 


Say, hast thou kept thy heart from sin? 
Has al! been pure and right within? 
Didst thou in secret always be 

As seeing Him who seeth thee? 


The past reviewed with solemn care, 
Will call for penitence and prayer 
To Him alone who can forgive, 

And bid the penitent to live. 


Concress.—The Ten iment Bi 
further discussed in the mae tye been 
York, Clarke of Rhode Island, and Phelps of new 
mont, the former defending the war and ) Ver 
and the two latter condemning both. 


In the House, a bill has been reported mak 
an appropriation of nearly $13,000,000, to sonar, 
deficiencies of the present fiscal year. ae 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate of y,. 
York, to whom was referred a bill to note 
State officers from arresting or detainine Setten 
claimed as fugitives from slavery, and to soten 
State judges and magistrates from taking coop 
zance of such cases have madea report adver, 
to the proposed legislation. They declare that s, 
power of retaking fugitive slaves is with the owye, 
assisted by the United States officers; that 1), 
power of legislation, in relation to fugitives, js - 
clusively in the National Legislature, and the Stay, 
Legislature is prohibited from acting on the sub- 
ject. A decision of the New York Supreme Coys, 
is cited to show that Congress cannot constitution. 
ally vest in the State Courts, any portion of th 
judicial power of the United States, nor can it yes 
in the State magistrates, sheriffs, or other officers. 
power to execute the national laws. They cop. 
clude, that as State officers cannot legally act up. 
der the law of Congress, it is unnecessary to pro- 
hibit them from doing so by statute, and that the 
common law is sufficient, in its civil and crimina! 
remedies, to punish all State officers who inter. 
fere with fugitive slaves. Resolutions against the 
further extension of slavery, have passed the House 
by yeas 108, nays 5—and the Senate by yeas 26 
nay 1. 

The Wisconsin Constitutional Convention has 
adopted, by a decided vote, a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on General Provisious to inquire 
into the expediency of incorporating into the Bil! o! 
Rights, an article prohibiting all State officers from 
rendering any official assistance for the arrest or 
imprisonment of any person claimed as a fugitive 
from slavery. 

Mexico.—Rumors have been prevalent for some 
days, that Peace negotiations were in progress, 
with a probability of a successful result The) 
come, however, in such a questionable shape. thai 
very little reliance can be placed in them. 

Tue Acapia.—By the arrival of this steamship. 
which reached Boston on the Ist instant, Euro- 

ean news. fourteen days later than that prev-ous- 
[y received, has come to hand. Further failures 
in London and Glasgow are announced ; and the 
price of cotton and breadstuffs has declined. The 
distress in the south and west of Ireland has be- 
come appalling. The anthority of France in Afr: 
ca, appears to be confirmed, by the surrender of 
the Arab Chief, Abdel Kader. Adelaide, sister ‘ 
Louis Philippe, died on the last day of 1847. 


the bil} 


WANTED, 


At Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond, Indiana, 
a teacher who can give instruction in the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences. Application may be 
made to Thomas Evans. of Philadelphia, Samne! 
Boyd Tobey, of Providence, Rhode Island, or 
the Superintendent of the School. 





